APPENDIX — 
United States Department of State m 


Washington, D.C. 20520 


AM -Z {SS} 


Dear Mr. Chairman: 


In response to questions raised by members during 
testimony before your Subcommittee on May 22, 1991, I am 
pleased to forward to you the enclosed copies of letters to 
Congressmen Miller and Levine. The letters address 
Administration efforts to persuade other governments to 
adopt tougher proliferation controls dealing with Iraq and 
other countries of concern, and munitions licensing 
decisions from 1983 to 1990 pertaining to Iraq. 


Sincerely, 


Assistant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 


Enclosures: As Stated 


The Honorable 
. Sam Gejdenson, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy and Trade, 
House of Representatives. 
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United States Department of State 


Washington, D.C. 20520 


Dear Mr. Roth: 


I thought you would be interested in seeing responses we 
have prepared to questions raised by Congressmen Miller and 
Levine during testimony before the Subcommittee on 
International Economic Policy and Trade on May 22, 1991. The 
enclosed letters address Administration efforts to persuade 
` other governments to adopt tougher proliferation controls 
dealing with Iraq and other countries of concern, and munitions 
licensing decisions from 1983 to 1990 pertaining to Iraq. 


Sincerely, 


As#istant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 


Enclosures: As Stated 


The Honorable 
Toby Roth, 
Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy and Trade, 
House of Representatives. 
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United States Department of State 


y Sy Washington. D.C. 20520 


Dear Mr. Levine: 


This letter responds to questions raised by members during 
testimony before the Subcommittee on International Economic 
Policy and Trade on May 22, 1991. These inquiries fell into 
two categories. The first, relating to Administration efforts 
to persuade other governments to adopt tougher proliferation 
controls dealing with Iraq and other countries of concern, was 
raised by Congressman Miller. The second, which you raised, 
concerned munitions licensing decisions from 1983 to 1990 
pertaining to Iraq. Let me address both questions. 


MUNITIONS LICENSING DECISIONS 


Historically, Iraq has looked to non-U.S. sources for its 
weapons acquisitions, and it has been a matter of general U.S. 
policy for decades not to license weapons for sale to Iraq. 
During the May 22 hearing, you asked for information on 
munitions list items sold to Iraq during 1983-1990 period and 
asked, also, for an explanation of why such items were on the 
U.S. Munitions List. The paragraphs below address those items 
covered by your first question. With regard to your second 
question, determinations on whether an item is covered by the 
U.S. Munitions List are primarily based on whether the item is 
deemed to be inherently military in character. Licensing 
decisions, of course, take into account intended end use, which 
may or may not be military. 


Muniti List E TT. 1 1989 to D ber 1990 


During this period, three sales of communications 
equipment; valued at $1.6 million, were licensed and delivered 
to Iraq. One of those licenses was for the export of 
communications equipment to UNIIMOG, the UN Iran-Iraq observer 
force. The remaining two licenses were for communications gear 
for use by the head of state. (Four licenses for 
communications equipment, including one for UNIIMOG, were 


The Honorable 
Mel Levine, 
Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy and Trade, 
House of Representatives. 
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revoked immediateiy following tne invasiin of “uwsit ani n 
items were shippeG.) No exports kt; Irag havs Deen inert 
since August 1290 


iti 


Between 1983 and 1989, twelve sales or munitions lizz 
articles, valued at $3.28 million, were approved for expor. 
Ten licenses were for various pieces of eiectronic 
communications equipment valued at $3.27 million. 


There was also an $8,800 license for the export of image 
intensification tubes to a German optical equipment company = 
use in equipment purchased in 1983 by the Astronomy and space 
Research Center in Baghdad. A United States Embassy check ^: 
the Astronomy and Space Research Center prior to shipment 
determined that it was a legitimate scientific research 
institution and that there was a low probaDility of diversicn 
to the Iraqi military. 


Although the U.S. did not sell weapons to Iraq during zzi: 
period, the previous administration did license for expor: i 
1984 two revolvers and one pistol, valued a- $913, whica were 
the result of a private purchase by Saddam :issein's son 
Quzay. While visiting the United States, Q zay ordered 13 
firearms from United States gun stores (inc.uding shotguns and 
13 MAC-10 automatic weapons as well as trun-naneons, extra ciips 
and silencers). The export of the automatic weapons, snotguns, 
silencers, extra clips, and truncheons was denied. The 
sidearms that were licensed were considered of no military 
significance. 


* 1 - Q 


In addition to the foregoing, two licenses, valued at 
$30,000, were issued in 1989 for temporary import, servicing, 
-and return of communications equipment which previously nad 
been sold to Iraq. l 

The Department of State also issued twenty-one licenses, 
valued at $2.67 million, for the temporary export of munitions 
list items for use in demonstration and marketing efforzs by US 
firms in the years 1983-1990. Twenty of these licenses «ere 
for communications equipment valued at $1.95 million. ‘tne 
license, issued in 1984, was for vehicle components, ‘vaiued an 
estimated $750,000. Such licenses are only for cemenstr3tion 
and marketing purposes; a separate license would be required 
for the permanent export and sale of these items. 
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ntment - of State issued all the foregoing licenses 
With the concurrence of the Department of Defense or other 
appropriste agencies, because the exports in question would not 
increase’ Iraqi military capability and the risk of diversion to 
the-Iraqi military was low. In some.cases, such as exports for. 
the«protection of the head of state,-we- approved. some licenses.. 
for:communications gear but denied requests for othess;. such ase 
electronic counter-measure equipment for: presidentiağ <- 


sae ani deines and a multi-million dollar.export.of£- protsetives. rn 
equipment: for- Saddam Hussein's M e mM dig e Lack 
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e The: 6 Shaka: Department undertook-osepastiei ni S $ > 
seeerek-initiatives before, during,- and-after: di v . 
invasion. of- Kuwait to get other countriés^to — 
control and proliferation standards: aga 
countries. of. Bro} ee hoor concer 
hrei Tre inns "pre Tis - A Sieve 
i These-efforts fell into several. categories. 
United;States. launched a major initiative-to. HOME 
States;and: international chemical. and. biologicaie zgo 
weapons-related- export controls. as. well asvcontrolat 
missile-related equipment and technology. (the: E vo 
prine ein paar r sin Initiative).:: The- Udited: State iat 
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En! 1 Proliferati ~ l Initiati 


In April and May, 1990, the Administration developed a plan 
for stronger United States and international export controls on 
exports and activities that could support proliferation 
programs in Iraq and other countries of concern. This proposal 
became the Enhanced Proliferation Control Initiative (EPCI) 
announced by the White House on December 13, 1990 and 
implemented on March 13, 1991. These new controls include: 
worldwide controls over all 50 chemical weapons precursors 
identified by the twenty nation Australia Group; controls over 
the export of dual-use equipment and technical data for 
chemical and biological weapons, including whole chemical 
plants; authority to deny for proliferation reasons license 
applications for items that are controlled for any reason; and 
controls over United States citizen assistance to foreign 
chemical or biological weapons or missile projects, as well as 
knowing exports to such projects. 


An important objective for the United States has been to 
develop broad international support for EPCI. This has been 
achieved with respect to important elements of this 
initiative. At its May 21-23, 1991 meeting, the members of the 
Australia Group (AG) agreed to adopt export controls on all 50 
identified chemical weapons (CW) precursors and in principle on 
an ad referendum list of dual-use chemical weapons-related 
equipment to be placed under export controls. Several AG 
members have also imposed or indicated their intent to impose 
controls similar to EPCI's on citizens' assistance to, or 
knowing exports to, programs of proliferation concern. 
Controls on these latter two aspects, as well as on biological 
weapons related organisms and equipment, will be addressed at 
the next AG meeting. 


Australia Group 


In addition to the expanding work on export controls noted 
above, the AG also shares information and coordinates policies 
on chemical and biological weapons proliferation. A principal 
focus of information exchange has consistently been Iraqi CBW 
programs. Prior to the June 1990 AG meeting, we sought to 
focus renewed attention by AG members on the Iraqi threat and 
to lay the groundwork for strengthened chemical and biological 
weapons export controls. 


In February 1990, the United States alerted the other 
nineteen AG member countries to Iraqi CW procurement efforts 
and urged them to be vigilant in thwarting them. Additional 
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efforts urged specific countries to establish better export 
controls or to stop particular shipments of chemical weapons 
precursors to Iraq. 


At the June 1990 AG meeting, the United States delegation 
provided an extensive briefing on Iraqi CW capabilities, 
further sensitizing our non-proliferation partners to the Iraqi 
problem. We strongly urged members to apply stringent controls 
against exports to Iraq that could contribute to such 
capabilities. Following United States leadership, the group's 
members agreéd to establish controls over additional chemical 
weapons precursors. The Group also adopted "warning 
guidelines" for industry on diversion of biological organisms 
and toxins to making biological weapons. The United States 
advocated holding a seminar for Eastern European countries on 
CW nonproliferation and export controls systems in order to 
help prevent them from becoming a source of supply for chemical 
weapons related materials. This was accepted and the seminar 
took place in December 1990. Iraq continued to be a major 
focus of United States proliferation concerns in all of these 
efforts. 


Missile Technology Control Regime 


-= The MTCR consists of a group of sixteen countries which 
strictly control the export of an agreed list of 
missile-related equipment and technology. Prior to the July 
1990 MTCR meeting, we further stressed to MTCR members the 
Iraqi missile proliferation threat and set the stage for 
strengthened controls on missile-related technology. 


In December 1989, the United States provided the MTCR 
partner countries (France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and Canada) with our assessment of the December S Iraqi 
missile launch. We expressed our concerns and asked them to 
express their concerns as well. At the same time, the United 
States government initiated an internal review of foreign 
support for the Iraqi missile program. 


Preparatory to the July 1990 regular MTCR partners' 
meeting, the United States in February outlined to its MTCR 
partner countries and other supplier countries our ongoing 
concern with the Iraqi missile program, outlined Iraqi 
procurement desires and warned about the Icaqi clandestine 
procurement network. ! 


In late 1989 and early 1990, the United States made 
repeated demarches to Mauritania and other countries, including 
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the MTCR partners, over our concern that Mauritania might 
provide a test site for missiles for Iraq. 


At the July 1990 MTCR meeting in Ottawa, the U.S. 
delegation again shared detailed intelligence information on 
the Iraqi missile program. The U.S. delegation urged extreme 
caution in exporting dual-use equipment with missile 
applications to Iraq. Following U.S. leadership, the MTCR 
partners agreed to review the MTCR annex with the intent to 
tighten and strengthen the list of items requiring export 
licenses for missile proliferation reasons. 


soviet Uni 


The United States worked throughout 1989 and 1990 with the 
Soviet Union to achieve better cooperation against Iraqi 
proliferation projects. On December 18 and 19, 1989, the 
United States held bilateral non-proliferation consultations 
with the Soviet Union at which Iraqi missile and chemical 
weapons programs and export controls to Iraq and other 
countries were addressed. The U.S. urged that the Soviet Union 
establish missile technology controls comparable to MTCR and 
stronger CW precursor controls. 


In June 1990, the U.S. obtained Soviet agreement to a joint 
U.S.-Soviet non-proliferation statement pledging action and 
cooperation against nuclear, chemical, and missile 
proliferation. Of particular significance was the Soviet 
Union's endorsement of the guidelines followed by the MTCR. 
Although the statement did not specifically mention Iraq, it 
repeatedly stressed the dangers of proliferation in the Middle 
East, where Iraq was clearly the preeminent source of concern. 


Eastern Europa 


The fall of the Iron Curtain meant that the Eastern 
European countries would be engaging in independent foreign 
trade and would need to develop national policies toward 
proliferation, including export controls. Accordingly, in June 
and July of 1990, the United States briefed the Governments of 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia on 
nonproliferation concerns, with a special emphasis on the Iraqi 
‘proliferation threat. We also briefed on national and 
international efforts against proliferation, and strongly 
encouraged the Eastern European countries to establish 
effective export controls on proliferation-related items. 
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Nuclear 


Even before. 1990, we took steps to inform other governments 
about our concerns about Iraq's nuclear intentions. In 
September 1989, the U.S. Government discussed with the 
governments of potential supplier countries the risk posed by 
nuclear-related trade with Iraq. We stressed that, 
notwithstanding adherence to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, Iraq's conduct called into question its commitment to 
the NPT. We stated our belief that Iraq was attempting to 
acquire nuclear-related items that were not iustified by the 
scale or scope of its civil nuclear program. We urged 
potential suppliers to be extremely cautious about providing 
any nuclear-related assistance to Iraq, and we provided 
examples of equipment and technology of concern, including 
dual-use items. Finally, we pointed out the need to be alert 
to Iraqi attempts to obtain nuclear-related equipment or 
materials indirectly or covertly. 


In February 1990, we approached certain supplier 
governments about Iraqi attempts to acquire specific dual-use 
technologies with applications in uranium enrichment, alerting 
them that specific firms in their countries might be approached 
by Iraqi procurement agencies. Also that month, we took the 
opportunity to raise our concerns about Iraq at the margins of 
the meeting of the International Atomic Energy Agency Board of 
Governors meeting. In March 1990, after Iraqi attempts to 
smuggle U.S.-origin military electrical components, we 
contacted supplier countries again. We stressed that the case 
offered an excellent example of the kind of illegal Iraqi 
procurement activity that we had been seeking to warn other 
supplier governments about, and urged them to exercise the 
highest possible vigilence. 


We also made these same points whenever we conducted 
nuclear non-proliferation bilateral meetings with supplier 
countries. All told, we contacted some 23 countries, including 
major industrial powers and emerging supplier states. 


Sincerely, 


J G. Mullj 
Assf¥stant Secretary 
Legislative Affairs 


CC: Congressman Sam Gejdenson 
Congressman Toby Roth 
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United States Department of State 


Washington, D.C. 20520 


Dear Mr. Miller: 


This letter responds to questions raised by members during 
testimony before the Subcommittee on International Economic 
Policy and Trade on May 22, 1991. These inquiries fell into 
two categories. The first, which you raised, related to 
Administration efforts to persuade other governments to adopt 
tougher proliferation controls dealing with Iraq and other 
countries of concern. The second, regarding munitions 
licensing decisions from 1983 to 1990 pertaining to Iraq, was 
raised by Congressman Levine. Let me address both questions. 


PROLIFERATION CONTROLS 


The State Department undertook or participated actively in 
several initiatives before, during, and after the August 2 
invasion of Kuwait to get other countries to adopt tougher 
export control and proliferation standards against Iraq and 
other countries of proliferation concern. 


These efforts fell into several categories. First, the 
United States launched a major initiative to strengthen United 
States and international chemical and biological 
weapons-related export controls as well as controls on 
missile-related equipment and technology (the Enhanced 
Proliferation Control Initiative). The United States also 
advanced specific proposals for export control improvements in 
the major international groups dealing with chemical and 
biological weapons proliferation (the Australia Group) and 
missiles (the Missile Technology Control Regime, or MTCR). On 
a bilateral basis, the United States also conducted discussions 
with numerous countries to urge them to improve their 
proliferation-related export controls generally, to exercise 
particular restraint regarding exports to Iraq, and to stop 
individual shipments of proliferation-related items to Iraq and 
other destinations of proliferation concern. 


The following highlights and summarizes the major 
initiatives undertaken. 


The Honorable 
John Miller, 
Subcommittee on International 
Economic Policy and Trade, 
House of Representatives. 
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En! 1 Proliferati antrai fnikiati 


In April and May, 1990, the Administration developed a plan 
for stronger United States and international export controls on 
exports and activities that could support proliferation 
programs in Iraq and other countries of concern. This proposal 
became the Enhanced Proliferation Control Initiative (EPCI) 
announced by the White House on December 13, 1990 and 
implemented on March 13, 1991. These new controls include: 
worldwide controls over all 50 chemical weapons precursors 
identified by the twenty nation Australia Group; controls over 
the export of dual-use equipment and technical data for 
chemical and biological weapons, including whole chemical 
plants; authority to deny for proliferation reasons license 
applications for items that .are controlled for any reason; and 
controls over United States citizen assistance to foreign 
chemical or biological weapons or missile projects, as well as 
knowing exports to such projects. 


An important objective for the United States has been to 
develop broad international support for EPCI. This has been 
achieved with respect to important elements of this 
initiative. At its May 21-23, 1991 meeting, the members of the 
Australia Group (AG) agreed to adopt export controls on all 50 
identified chemical weapons (CW) precursors and in principle on 
an ad referendum list of dual-use chemical weapons-related 
equipment to be placed under export controls. Several AG 
members have also imposed or indicated their intent to impose 
controls similar to EPCI's on citizens' assistance to, or 
knowing exports to, programs of proliferation concern. 
Controls on these latter two aspects, as well as on biological 
weapons related organisms and- equipment, will be addressed at 
the next AG meeting. 


Australia Group 


In addition to the expanding work on export controls noted 
above, the AG also shares information and coordinates policies 
on chemical and biological weapons proliferation. A principal 
focus of information exchange has consistently been Iraqi CBW 
programs. Prior to the June 1990 AG meeting, we sought to 
focus renewed attention by AG members on the Iraqi threat and 
to lay the groundwork for strengthened chemical and biological 
weapons export controls. 


In February 1990, the United States alerted the other 
nineteen AG member countries to Iraqi CW procurement efforts 
and urged them to be vigilant in thwarting them. Additional 
efforts urged specific countries to establish better export 
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controls or to stop particular shipments of chemical weapons 
precursors to Iraq. 


At the June 1990 AG meeting, the United States delegation 
provided an extensive briefing on Iraqi CW capabilities, 
further sensitizing our non-proliferation partners to the Iraqi 
problem. We strongly urged members to apply stringent controls 
against exports to Iraq that could contribute to such | 
capabilities. Following United States leadership, the group's 
members agreed to establish controls over additional chemical 
weapons precursors. The Group also adopted "warning 
guidelines" for industry on diversion of biological organisms 
and toxins to making biological weapons. The United States 
advocated holding a seminar for Eastern European countries on 
CW nonproliferation and export controls systems in order to 
help prevent them from becoming a source of supply for chemical 
weapons related materials. This was accepted and the seminar 
took place in December 1990. Iraq continued to be a major 
focus of United States proliferation concerns in all of these 
efforts. 


Missile Techno] TRETA 


The MTCR consists of a group of sixteen countries which 
strictly control the export of an agreed list of 
missile-related equipment and technology. Prior to the July 
1990 MTCR meeting, we further stressed to MTCR members the 
Iraqi missile proliferation threat and set the stage for 
strengthened controls on missile-related technology. 


In December 1989, the United States provided the MTCR 
partner countries (France, Germany, Italy, the United Kingdom, 
Japan, and Canada) with our assessment of the December S Iraqi 
missile launch. We expressed our concerns and asked them to 
express their concerns as well. At the same time, the United 
States government initiated an internal review of foreign 
support for the Iraqi missile program. 


Preparatory to the July 1990 regular MTCR partners' 
meeting, the United States in February outlined to its MTCR 
partner countries and other supplier countries our ongoing 
concern with the Iraqi missile program, outlined Iraqi 
procurement desires and warned about the Iraqi clandestine 
procurement network. 


In late 1989 and early 1990, the United States made 
repeated demarches to Mauritania and other countries, including 
the MTCR partners, over our concern that Mauritania might 
provide a test site for missiles for Iraq. 
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At the July 1990 MTCR meeting in Ottawa, the U.S. 
delegation again shared detailed intelligence information on 
the Iraqi missile program. The U.S. delegation urged extreme 
caution in exporting dual-use equipment with missile 
applications to Iraq. Following U.S. leadership, the MTCR 
partners agreed to review the MTCR annex with the intent to 
tighten and strengthen the list of items requiring export 
licenses for missile proliferation reasons. 


Soviet Union 


The United States worked throughout 1989 and 1990 with the 
Soviet Union to achieve better cooperation against Iraqi 
proliferation projects. On December 18 and 19, 1989, the 
United States held bilateral non-proliferation consultations 
with the Soviet Union at which Iraqi missile and chemical 
weapons programs and export controls to Iraq and other 
countries were addressed. The U.S. urged that the Soviet Union 
establish missile technology controls comparable to MTCR and 
stronger CW precursor controls. 


In June 1990, the U.S. obtained Soviet agreement to a joint 
U.S.-Soviet non-proliferation statement pledging action and 
cooperation against nuclear, chemical, and missile 
proliferation. Of particular significance was the Soviet 
Union's endorsement of the guidelines followed by the MTCR. 
Although the statement did not specifically mention Iraq, it 
repeatedly stressed the dangers of proliferation in the Middle 
East, where Iraq was clearly the preeminent source of concern. 


Eastern Europe 


The fall of the Iron Curtain meant that the Eastern 
European countries would be engaging in independent foreign 
trade and would need to develop national policies toward 
proliferation, including export controls. Accordingly, in June 
and July of 1990, the United States briefed the Governments of 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, and Yugoslavia on 
nonproliferation concerns, with a special emphasis on the Iraqi 
proliferation threat. We also briefed on national and 
international efforts against proliferation, and strongly 
encouraged the Eastern European countries to establish 
effective export controls on proliferation-related items. 


Nuclear 


Even before 1990, we took steps to inform other governments 
about our concerns about Iraq's nuclear intentions. In 
September 1989, the U.S. Government discussed with the 
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governments of potential supplier countries the risk posed by 
nuclear-related trade with Iraq. We stressed that, 
notwithstanding adherence to the Nuclear Non-Proliferation 
Treaty, Iraq's conduct called into question its commitment to 
the NPT. We stated our belief that Iraq was attempting to 
acquire nuclear-related items that were not justified by the 
scale or scope of its civil nuclear program. We urged 
potential suppliers to be extremely cautious about providing 
any nuclear-related assistance to Iraq, and we provided 
examples of equipment and technology of concern, including 
dual-use items. Finally, we pointed out the need to be alert 
to Iraqi attempts to obtain nuclear-related equipment or 
materials indirectly or covertly. 


In February 1990, we approached certain supplier 
governments about Iraqi attempts to acquire specific dual-use 
technologies with applications in uranium enrichment, alerting 
them that specific firms in their countries might be approached 
by Iraqi procurement agencies. Also that month, we took the 
opportunity to raise our concerns about Iraq at the margins of 
the meeting of the International Atomic Energy Agency Board of 
Governors meeting. In March 1990, after Iraqi attempts to 
smuggle U.S.-origin military electrical components, we 
contacted supplier countries again. We stressed that the case 
offered an excellent example of the kind of illegal Iraqi 
procurement activity that we had been seeking to warn other 
supplier governments about, and urged them to exercise the 
highest possible vigilence. 


We also made these same points whenever we conducted 
nuclear non-proliferation bilateral meetings with supplier 
countries. All told, we contacted some 23 countries, including 
major industrial powers and emerging supplier states. 


MUNITIONS LICENSING DECISIONS 


Historically, Iraq has looked to non-U.S. sources for its 
weapons acquisitions, and it has been a matter of general U.S. 
policy for decades not to license weapons for sale to Iraq. 
During the May 22 hearing, Congressman Levine asked for 
information on munitions list items sold to Iraq during 
1983-1990 period and asked, also, for an explanation of why 
such items were on the U.S. Munitions List. The paragraphs 
below address those items that covered by Mr. Levine's first 
question. With regard to the second question, determinations 
on whether an item is covered by the U.S. Munitions List are 
primarily based on whether the item is deemed to be inherently 
military in character. Licensing decisions, of course, take 
into account intended end use, which may or may not be military. 
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During this period, three sales of communications 
equipment, valued at $1.6 million, were licensed and delivered 
to Iraq. One of those licenses was for the export of 
communications equipment to UNIIMOG, the UN Iran-Iraq observer 
force. The remaining two licenses were for communications gear 
for use by the head of state. (Four licenses for 
communications equipment, including one for UNIIMOG, were 
revoked immediately following the invasion of Kuwait and no 
items were shipped.) No exports to Iraq have been approved 
since August 1990. 


Between 1983 and 1989, twelve sales of munitions list 
articles, valued at $3.28 million, were approved for export. 
Ten licenses were for various pieces of electronic 
communications equipment valued at $3.27 million. 


There was also an $8,800 license for the export of image 
intensification tubes to a German optical equipment company for 
use in equipment purchased in 1983 by the Astronomy and Space 
Research Center in Baghdad. A United States Embassy check of 
the Astronomy and Space Research Center prior to shipment 
determined that it was a legitimate scientific research 
institution and that there was a low probability of diversion 
to the Iraqi military. 


Although the U.S. did not sell weapons to Iraq during this 
period, the previous administration did license for export in 
1984 two revolvers and one pistol, valued at $913, which were 
the result of a private purchase by Saddam Hussein's son 
Quzay. While visiting the United States, Quzay ordered 18 
firearms from United States gun stores (including shotguns and 
13 MAC-10 automatic weapons as well as truncheons, extra clips 
and silencers). The export of the automatic weapons, shotguns, 
silencers, extra clips, and truncheons was denied. The 
sidearms that were licensed were considered of no military 
significance. 


Temporary Licenses (1983-1990) 
In addition to the foregoing, two licenses, valued at 
$30,000, were issued in 1989 for temporary import, servicing 
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and return of communications equipment which previously had 
been sold to Iraq. 


The Department of State also issued twenty-one licenses, 
valued at $2.67 million, for the temporary export of munitions 
list items for use in demonstration and marketing efforts by US 
firms in the years 1983-1990. Twenty of these licenses were 
for communications equipment valued at $1.95 million. One 
license, issued in 1984, was for vehicle components valued at 
an estimated $750,000. Such licenses are only for 
demonstration and marketing purposes; a separate license would 
be required for the permanent export and sale of these items. 


—— 


The Department of State issued all the foregoing licenses, 
with the concurrence of the Department of Defense or other 
appropriate agencies, because the exports in question would not 
increase Iraqi military capability and the risk of diversion to 
the Iraqi military was low. In some cases, such as exports for 
the protection of the head of state, we approved some licenses 
for communications gear but denied requests for others, such as 
electronic counter-measure equipment for presidential 
helicopters and a multi-million dollar export of protective 
equipment for Saddam Hussein's personal Boeing 747. 


-— 


-— 


Although the analysis of the military lessons of the Gulf 
War is still under way, at this time we do not believe that 
munitions list equipment licensed for export to Iraq assisted 
Saddam Hussein's command and control of his forces. 


Sincerely, 


LegiSlative Affairs 


cc: Congressman Sam Gejdenson | 
Congressman Toby Roth 
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